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good. All understood that, and all were ready. They
had starved and suffered for a goal that they felt was
not theirs. Now they would do at readily for the
people's cause.
At this point one of our friends in the army arrived
to tell us that simultaneously with our meeting of the
shop stewards, a gathering of soldiers' councils was
taking place in the elegant hotel, the Frankfurter Hof.
Great confusion governed their deliberations. Un-
known men had taken the leadership, and there was
immediate need for intervention by a person of
political experience; otherwise all we decided here
would be defeated by the inexperience of the soldiers.
Robert was ready to go, and it took him the greater
part of the night to handle this most difficult job.
In the first hours of the revolution we encountered
what was to prove to be its main handicap, the
Soldiers* Councils. The soldiers, to a large extent,
were completely untrained politically. What they
demanded was the end of the war with as little disturb-
ance as possible. They wanted to be able to go
home and to work. They were not concerned with
the need to uproot those forces which had led the
people into war. They neither knew nor understood
enough of social and economic currents. But for the
moment they had the arms and they had a voice in
establishing the new Germany. The programme of
the Soldiers' Councils in contrast with that of the
workers, was not revolutionary. They were weary of
the war and, of course, were ready to support the
young republic. But what kind of republic it would
be did not concern them too much. They could not
understand why the political parties should worry
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